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EDITORIAL 


The present world economic depression has been complicated 
by revolution, social reconstruction, and international misunder- 
standings. For that reason it seems pertinent to devote this 
number of THE JournaL or EpucationaL SocioLocy to 
articles dealing with educational problems of world significance. 

The articles include factual material and opinion. Of course 
the editors assume no responsibility for the opinions of authors 
but regard these articles as important for the educator in gain- 
ing a better international understanding. 
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HOW CHRISTIAN PACIFISTS VIEW THE 
CLASS STRUGGLE’ 


GOODWIN WATSON 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


In our times, when social attitudes are in flux, any poll of 
public opinion bearing upon the methods of economic recon- 
struction is likely to be of interest to the student of public 
affairs. During the winter of 1933-1934, the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation conducted a poll of its membership to determine 
the extent to which its traditional Christian pacifist position 
would have to be modified by the rising class struggle. Many of 
its members, liberal Protestants, were conscientious objectors 
to war, but they were also strongly allied in sympathy with 
socialist and other movements toward industrial democracy. 
They had previously gone on record in support of “a social 
order which will suffer no individual or group to be exploited 
for the profit or pleasure of another.” As it became increasingly 
evident that the new order might have to go through violent 
birth pains, some leaders of the Fellowship (henceforth F. O. 
R.) were ready to give vigorous and militant support to the 
workers’ cause. Others maintained that even in this important 
struggle the ideal of love rather than that of force must be the 
standard. The dispute was referred to the membership, and 
the following questionnaire drafted: 

Please Answer This Referendum Immediately 


At the Annual Conference held at Swarthmore, October 13-15, 
1933, the Council of the Fellowship appointed a committee to draft a 
referendum to the membership on the issues of principle and policy 
that were before the conference. The conference dealt with the prob- 
lem of pacifism in the world crisis. One of the issues sharpened by the 
conference has to do with the meaning of pacifism in the class struggle. 

We are submitting to you the following questions to which we need 
an expression of opinion from you as a guide for our future policy and 


* Manuscript submitted November 20, 1934. 
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work. Though we should like you to sign your name to this referen- 
dum you need not do so. 


i 


Il. 


Do you believe that the F. O. R. should be primarily a religious 
fellowship and should emphasize the Christian approach to 
personal and social problems? Yes....... ee 

Put a check beside one of the paragraphs below which, from 
the point of view of your own position as to the struggles of 
workers or other underprivileged groups, seems to you best to 
express how far the F. O. R. should go. 

In seeking for “a social order which will suffer no indi- 
vidual or group to be exploited for the profit or pleasure of 
another,” I believe the members and secretaries of the Fellow- 
ship should go so far as to: 

1. Proclaim the ideal of such a social order and endeavor 
through methods of love, moral suasion, and education 
to bring in the new order, but refuse to identify them- 
selves with either the underprivileged class or the privi- 
leged class to the virtual exclusion of the other. 

2. Identify themselves with the just aims of the workers 
and underprivileged, and protest against the use of vio- 
lence by the police, militia, and underprivileged groups; 
raise and distribute relief to workers striking for a living 
wage; attempt peacefully to maintain the civil liberties 
of exploited groups and espouse publicly their aims, but 
without the use of any form of coercion. 

3. Assist in organizing the workers into unions and in lead- 
ing them in strikes for a living wage, and if need be in 
a nonviolent general strike; assist in organizing the 
workers into a political party which will use nonviolent 
political and economic coercive measures in order to 
secure the abolition of capitalism, but dissociating them- 
selves from any group that used armed violence to gain 
its ends. 

4. In case the legal owners of the essential industries resort 
to armed force in an attempt to maintain or to regain 
control of their property, refuse to use violence against 
them, but offer to serve the workers as a social worker 
among their families, as a maintainer of food supplies, 
as a nurse or stretcher bearer, or in other nonviolent ways. 
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. In the situation described in No. 4 consent to the use of 
armed force if necessary to secure the advantage of the 
workers, but regretfully and only while the necessity for 
it continues. 

. In anticipation of general class warfare, assist in the 
arming of workers and in other ways prepare them for 
the struggle; when war is fully joined, urge workers to 
acts of violence and participate with them in such acts, 

III. Should the F. O. R. hold to nonviolence in the class war as 
well as in international war? Yes eee 
IV. A secretary of the F. O. R. should in my opinion resign if his 
position with reference to the class struggle is 
a. sis suey) Taeame eteeg os GIG cere aig es ey yy eee 
(Please use the other side of this sheet for any comment you may 
care to make upon this referendum or your answers to it.) 


Address 

Approximately a thousand replies were received from all 
over the United States; of these 929 were suitable for tabula- 
tion. The results showed beyond question that the overwhelm- 
ing majority retained the traditional F. O. R. position. They 
wished to be a religious agency (81 per cent); they rejected 
the use of force for any purpose (93 per cent); they thought 
secretaries who would consent to the use of force in a class 
struggle should now resign (82 per cent). 

It is of some interest to examine differences in attitude be- 
tween men and women, residents of towns and cities, and those 
from different sections of the United States. Of course the re- 
sults can in no sense be said to be typical of the group or section, 
for the answers come only from members of a highly selected 
group, the F. O. R. Nevertheless within such a common-pur- 
pose fellowship other differences may exercise some influence, 
as is shown in Tables I and II. (Totals are often less than 1,000 
because some personal data were omitted from the question- 
naire. Joint returns from husband and wife were not included 
in the comparison of men’s answers and women’s answers. ) 
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Group Differences in Attitude Among Members of the F. O. R. 


Toward Violence in Economic Struggle 








Attitude 


Cities 


Men Women Towns (5000 Signed Anony- 
(under and 
5000) over) 


mous 





No. of Cases........... 


415 


246 


427 





1. The F.O. R. should be 


primarily religious. .. 


2. F. 


O.R. policy in 


“building a social order 
which will suffer no 
individual or group to 


be 


exploited” should 


go only so far as: 


a) 


b 


— 


c) 


love, moral sua- 
sion, proclamation, 
education; no 
“< ” S 

class” basis..... 


identification with 
workers and under- 
privileged, partici- 
pation in relief, 
seeking civil liber- 
ties, avoiding co- 
WE cccxaxaws 


organizing unions, 
aiding in strikes 
and nonviolent 
general strike; po- 
litical action; eco- 
nomic and political 
but not military 
CUSPCION......... 


07. 
80% 


23 


18 


787% 


9 


~O7 
85% 


x 


Ly 
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TaBLe I (continued) 




















Attitude 


Men WomenTowns (5000 Signed Anony- 


Cities 


(under and 
5000) over) 


mous 
































e) 


a) 


f) anticipation 


d) offering nonviolent 


service to workers 
in case violence is 
used against them 


consenting regret- 
fully to use of 
armed force by 
workers if armed 
force is being used 
against them..... 


of 
class warfare; assist 
in arming workers; 
join them in the 
struggie......... 


3. F. O. R. should hold 
to nonviolence in class 
war as well as in inter- 
national warfare..... 


4. Secretary of F. O. R. 
should resign if he be- 
lieves: 


only in love, moral 
suasion, proclama- 
tion, education, 
with no class basis 


32 


gl 


J 


/0O 


o7 O7 O7 
39070 317% 31% 


Io 


w 
_ 
Ww 


Vv 
_ 
i) 


91 94 86 


vat 
ww 


O7 
22% 


89 


33% 


14 


61 
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Attitude 


Cities 


Men Women Towns (5000 Signed Anony- 
(under and 
5000) over) 


mous 





6) 


d 


—— 


e) 








in identifying with 
workers and under- 
privileged, helping 
in relief, seeking 
civil liberties, 
avoiding all co- 
IG 565 368x051 


in organizing 
unions aiding in 
strikes, nonviolent 
general strikes, po- 
litical action, eco- 
nomicandpolitical 
but not military 
ee 


in offering nonvio- 
lent aid to workers, 
in case violence is 
used against them 


in consenting, with 
regret, to use of 
armed force by 
workers if armed 
force is being used 
against them..... 


in anticipating 
class warfare; pre- 
paring and arming 
workers and join- 
ing them in the 
Ca 


SS 


ww 
i) 


33 34 


o7 
I'/o 


w 
WN 


4% 


33 


22% 


14 
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Sectional Differences in Attitude Among Members of the F. O. R, 


Toward Violence in Economic Struggle 













Attitude 


Per Cent in Agreement 
Mid- Mid- 
New N.Y. dle dle 


South Pa- 


All Eng- City At- Wes- SouthRocky cific 


land 


lantic tern 


Mt. 





No. of Cases... .. 





809 


IIo 


108 


264 229 


47 


40 II 














1. The F. O. R. 
should be pri- 


marily religious 


2. F. O. R. policy 
should go only 
so far in build- 
ing a “‘social or- 
der which will 
suffer no indi- 
vidual or group 
to be exploited”’ 

as: 








a) love, moral 
suasion ,proc- 
lamation, 
education; 

no “class” 









5) identification 
with workers 
and under- 
privileged, 
participation 
in relief, 
seeking civil 

liberties, 

avoiding 
coercion.... 













O7 O7 O7 OF, QrO7. Qn 07. 4507 
81% 86% 64% 81% 85% 87% 73% 


= 707 
71 Yo 
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TaB_eE II (continued) 








Attitude 


Per Cent in Agreement 


Mid- Mid- 
New N.Y. dle dle South Pa- 
All Eng- City At- Wes- SouthRocky cific 
land lantic tern Mt. 








¢) organize un- 
ions, aid in 
strikes and 
nonviolent 
general 
strike, poli- 
tical party 
action; eco- 
nomic and 
political but 
not military 
coercion.... 


da) offer nonvio- 
lent service 
to workers, 
in case vio- 
lence is used 
against them 


ee 


consent re- 
gretfully to 
use of armed 
force by 
workers if 
armed force 
is being used 
against them 


e 


f) 


anticipation 
of class war- 
fare; assist 
in arming 
workers and 
join them in 
the struggle 


07 oF GF 10 oF OF 7 
20% 16% 13% 15% 22% 9% 46% 16% 


a ye a <a a 
6 - 37 5 6 7 o I! 
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TasBxeE II (continued) 








Attitude 


Per Cent in Agreement 
Mid- Mid- 
New N.Y. dle_ dle South Pa- 
All Eng- City At- Wes- SouthRocky cific 
land lantic tern M:. 





3. F. O. R. should 


hold to nonvio- 


lence 


in class 


war as well asin 

international war 

4. Secretary of F. 

O.R. should re- 

sign if he be- 
lieves: 

a) only in love, 


moral sua- 
sion, procla- 
mation,edu- 
cation, with 


6) in identify- 


Ns 
er 


ing with 
workers and 
underprivi- 
leged, help- 
ing in relief, 
seeking civil 
liberties, a- 
voiding all 
coer¢cion.... 
in organizing 
unions, aid- 
inginstrikes, 
nonviolent 
general] 
strikes, poli- 
tical action, 
economicand 
political but 
not military 
coercion . 


89% 93% 75% 94% 91% 96% 91% 90% 


Ww 
'S) 
oO 
= 
ie) 
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TasieE II (continued) 








Per Cent in Agreement 
Mid- Mid- 
New N.Y. dle dle South Pa- 
Attitude All Eng- City At- Wes- South Rocky cific 
land lantic tern Mt. 





d)in offering 
nonviolent 
aid to work- 
ers in case 
violence is 
used against 
them ...... 3% 2% 3% 4% 2% 5% 0% 0% 


e) inconsenting 
with regret, 
to use of 
armed force 
by workersif 
armed force 
is being used 
against 


them...... 33 39 «27 «350 «034 «627 33—s«38 


in anticipat- 
ing class war- 
fare, prepar- 
ing and arm- 
ing workers 
and joining 
them in the 
struggle.... 49 54 36 49 53 54 59 55 


> 





The differences here revealed between men and women 
members of the F. O. R. are slight, but a somewhat larger 
proportion of the women would like to see the F. O. R. support 
workers with force if necessary. Are women liberals more likely 
converts to radicalism than the men? Perhaps because they are 
less involved in the profit system? 
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The differences between members from towns under 5,000 
population, and those from cities over 5,000, are more distinct. 

The towns favor a religious fellowship, using only nonvio- 
lent means. Fifteen per cent of the city members responding 
favor alternatives “e” or “f” of question II (consenting to the 
use of force) but only 4 per cent of the town members feel this 
necessity. One city, New York, as will be shown later, is partly 
responsible for this difference. 

A small group of anonymous replies was tabulated separately 
to see whether they differed by more than chance variations 
from the total group. As is shown in the right-hand columns of 
Table I, the differences are very pronounced. The anonymous 
papers came apparently from a nonreligious group of radicals 
not at all typical of the F. O. R. membership as a whole. The 
proportion among the anonymous replies urging militant sup- 
port of the workers was six times as great as within the total 
signed replies. This finding suggests a methodological consid- 
eration. In tabulating any signed referendum, anonymous bal- 
lots should not be included in the totals without careful study. 
Any pronounced deviation from the general pattern strongly 
hints at “stuffing the ballot box” by a partisan group. 

The sectional differences are shown in Table II. The largest 
proportions of emphasis upon religious purpose come from the 
South, New England, and the Middle West. The New York 
City and Pacific coast centers were least concerned with the 
religious note. This would seem to accord with other evidence 
and to support the principle that a membership even of a se- 
lected single-purpose group does get colored by the prevailing 
sentiment of the milieu. 

The most marked sectional deviation is the New York City 
group, 29 per cent of whom would consent to use military force 
if such force were being used against the class interests of 
workers. The Pacific coast group gives 14 per cent to this atti- 
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tude; all other groups less than 10 per cent. None of the mem- 
bers from the South would anticipate a class struggle and assist 
in arming workers. A secretary who believed only in forces of 
love and education on a “classless” basis would be eliminated 
by 19 per cent of the New York City membership, but by 6 per 
cent or less in any other section. Conversely a secretary who 
would consent to the use of force should resign, in the opinion 
of more than 90 per cent of the votes from members in the 
New England States, the Rocky Mountain and Pacific States, 
but only 63 per cent of the New York City constituency takes 
this position. 

Clearly New York City does not provide an atmosphere 
typical of that of the rest of the United States. The influence of 
communist ideology is stronger there, at least among the lib- 
erals, than in other sections. There is little evidence, in this 
study, for the idea that the agrarian forces of the Middle West 
will lead the coming revolution, but there may be little cor- 
respondence between the opinions of Christian pacifist intellec- 
tuals and the steps taken by workers and farmers in action. 





INTERNATIONAL ATTITUDES AND RELATED 
ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL FACTORS' 


RUTH E. ECKERT 
University of Buffalo 
HENRY C. MILLS 
University of Rochester 

More and more during the last few years of social and eco- 
nomic unrest thinking people have expressed concern over the 
part that the school should play in developing appropriate atti- 
tudes toward the problems involved in our changing social 
order. It has been tacitly assumed that the school may affect the 
pupil’s attitudes toward these problems and that the only ques- 
tion is the type of attitude which is to be fostered or developed. 

One field in which attitudinal factors have come in for fairly 
close scrutiny is that of international relations. It is the purpose 
of the present article to present an analysis of some of the fac- 
tors which might possibly affect student attitudes toward this 
important phase of modern life. 

I 

Included as one element in a rather extensive testing pro- 
gram, the Neumann Test of International Attitudes” was taken 
by some five hundred students enrolled in the college-prepara- 
tory curriculum in two Buffalo high schools. The problem be- 
comes, then: What is the relation of what is measured by this 
test to the intelligence, achievement, personality factors, and 
home background of this group? 

Since the testing program was extensive enough to require 
six class periods for its administration, necessitating the same 
number of days for testing, not all students were present for all 
test items. Including only those who were present for three or 
more periods, there were 458 whose records form the basis of 


* Manuscript submitted February 25, 1934. 

? For a description of this test, its reliability and validity, see G. B. Neumann, 
International Attitudes of High School Students. Teachers College Contribution to 
Education, No. 239 (New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1926), 
120 pages. 
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the present report. All had expressed an interest in going to 
college and all, with the exception of a few postgraduates, were 
classified by the school as seniors. Final tabulation revealed 
that the group was composed of slightly more girls than boys. 

Among the items included in the testing program, and con- 
sidered in this report, were the following:* (1) the Neumann 
Test of International Attitudes; (2) the Iowa High School 
Content Examination, Form A, sections I and IV (English and 
History, respectively); (3) a lengthened form of the Oppo- 
sites section of the American Council on Education Psycho- 
logical Examination; (4) the Clark Revision of the Thurstone 
Personality Schedule; (5) a recreational interest questionnaire 
developed for this testing program; (6) a personnel question- 
naire similarly developed for this purpose; (7) a scale to meas- 
ure opinions and convictions. To supplement this information 
and afford some measure of school achievement, the complete 
high-school record of the student, covering both school and 
Regents grades, was also secured. 

In order to define the relationship between the student’s 
attitude as measured by the Neumann test and other indices of 
his development, those in the highest and lowest quartiles on 
the test for the entire population (N==458) were considered as 
constituting two groups, A and D, the latter with a strong lean- 
ing toward the nationalistic position and the former the reverse. 
These two groups were then analyzed to see whether or not 
they were characterized by differences other than that found in 
their attitude toward problems of international relations.* Two 
other groups, B and C, composed of those in the second and 


* Not all the items used in the testing program are listed, nor is there any attempt 
here to justify the use of these items. 

*Preliminary analyses of the results on this test demonstrate that there is no differ- 
ence between boys and girls in the extent to which they adopt the one attitude rather 
than the other. Moreover, the proportion of men and women in the two extreme 
groups is almost identical (45.7 per cent of men in one group and 45.8 in the 
other) so that, in the analyses which follow, sex differences have been disregarded. 
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third quartiles, respectively, were also studied. Since, however, 
the results of the analyses consistently show a steady progres- 
sion from the A to the D group, only the two extreme groups 
are considered here.” 


II 


The first items to be investigated in the attempt to discover 
some explanation for the difference between the two criterion 
groups, A and D, the internationalistic as opposed to the na- 
tionalistic, were general indices of school progress. From Table 
I, in which the results of this analysis are presented, it is evi- 
dent that students in the A group are very definitely superior 
on every count except age to the D group; they enjoy a higher 
rank in their graduating class,” parallel this with a much better 
performance on all the Regents examinations they have taken, 
and are definitely superior in the type of ability measured by 
the Opposites section of the A. C. E.’ The only item for which 
a statistically reliable* difference between the two groups is not 


found is age and here the probability is very high that a genuine 
difference exists. Evidently, then, the international point of 
view is assumed by those who are definitely better students, 
with better scholastic ability, and who also tend to be younger. 


°It is interesting to note that the median and quartile points on this test for this 
particular high-school group are almost identical with those found by Kulp and 
Davidson for the groups, also from large city high schools, on which norms for 
the test were derived. See D. H. Kulp, II, and H. H. Davidson, “Can Neumann’s 
Attitude Indicator be Used as a Test?” Teachers College Record 32; January 1931, 
PP- 332-337- 

® This is an index compiled by the high schools of Buffalo and determined by the 
student’s grades in all courses taken prior to the last semester in attendance. 

7 The Opposites sections of the American Council on Education Psychological Ex- 
aminations (abbreviated to A. C. E.) for 1930 and 1932 were combined and used 
as a measure of general ability. The reliability of the lengthened test (N=522) is 
.926, a figure which compares favorably with that yielded by other group tests of 
general intelligence. The predictive value of this test can be gauged from the fact 
that it yields an r of .68 with the Regents average earned by this same group. 
®Any difference greater than 2.78 times its standard error is considered statistically 
reliable. See any text on statistics. 
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TABLE I 
STANDING OF THE TWO GROUPS ON GENERAL INDICES OF 
HIGH SCHOOL ABILITY AND ACHIEVEMENT* 


Group A Group D Diff 
(International) (National) 











S.E. 
N M C N M o Diff 








Rank in high-school 
graduating class... 113 66.9 27.9 105 50.0 25.4 4.68 


Regents average... 115 82.7 6.7. 108 76.8 54 7-32 
7. eee 116 32.5 11.0 113 22.7 10.1 7.04 


ie Mee ma II§) 397.2 F364 110 19653.2 13.2 2.61 


First semester aver- 
age (1933-1934)... 116 85.3 6.1 110 80.7 5.3 5.96 





* The number of cases varies from item to item due to incomplete school records 
for some students. 


It is possible, of course, that the difference between the two 
groups in the point of view adopted toward international prob- 
lems may reflect not only this general factor of ability and 
achievement but also performance in specific fields of study. 
The results of further analyses undertaken on this basis, given 
in Table II, yield several interesting conclusions,»It is evident, 
for example, that when the average achievement of the two 
groups in each of the three major fields of study is considered 
those who tend toward the international end of the scale secure 
a reliably higher average grade than the D group. This also 
holds on the two sections of the Iowa Test and as a whole is 
consistent with the results presented in Table I. However, it 
should be noted that the degree of difference between the two 
groups, indicated by the figure given in the last column of the 
table, is practically the same both for the literature and lan- 
guage and social-studies average and each, in turn, tends to be 











alice, 
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Taste II 
STANDING OF THE TWO GROUPS IN THE MAJOR SUBJECT FIELDS 
Group A Group D Diff 
(International) (National) 
Subject S.E. 





N M o¢ N M oo Diff 





Literature and lan- 


guage average..... IIs 81.0 7.4 107 74.5 6.6 6.86 
Social-studies aver- 
BOE ek dente wae Sx rig 85.8 80 t07 790 7.0 6.72 
Physical-science 
and mathematics 
ee 16 8t.906l(U7-7)0| 0108 «772 (062 «(487 


Iowa High School 
Content Social 
a Oy JO eS hy a es os a 


Iowa High School 
Content English... 114 71.8 15.3 113 55.0 12.5 9.08 





somewhat greater than that found in the case of physical science 
and mathematics.” This suggests that the cause of the difference 
between the two groups is not to be traced to a greater interest 
in social studies, with a concomitantly higher achievement in 
that field than others, on the part of the A group. Moreover, it 
will be noticed that on the two sections of the Iowa test the two 
groups approach one another more closely in their achievement 
in the social-science section than they do in English. Evidently, 
then, it is hardly possible to trace the difference in attitude be- 
tween the two groups to greater achievement in the field of the 
social studies: those internationally inclined, as far as grades 


® Differences in the average grade secured by each group in the several fields should 
be disregarded. The complete distributions demonstrate that higher grades on the 
whole are found in social studies. The subject field in which it is most difficult to 
secure high marks is language and literature, which includes English and all for- 
eign languages. 
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are concerned, are no more superior to their nationally minded 
fellows in this field than they are in English. Other sources for 
the difference, therefore, must be investigated. 

Granted that there is no greater difference between the two 
criterion groups in ,social studies than in language average 
there is the possibility that some of the subjects included in this 
social-studies average may contribute more than others to this 
difference. Consequently, in Table III, the standing of the two 
groups in these subjects is presented. As will be noticed, the 
number of students involved varies tremendously from one 
subject to another, so that the data must be interpreted care- 
fully. It is evident from this table, however, that the difference 
in the social-studies average of the two criterion groups is to be 
largely traced to the grades received in the several history 
courses. Economics, for example, apparently plays no part in 
determining the pupil’s attitude toward problems in the field 


Tas_eE III 


STANDING OF THE TWO GROUPS ON THE DIFFERENT SUBJECTS 
INCLUDED IN THE SOCIAL-STUDIES AVERAGE 

















Group A Group D Diff 

(International) (National) 
Subject S.E. 
N M o N M o.6OC#éDiff 
History A........ 106 86.3 10.0 103 79.2 8.6 5.49 
metory B........ Ig 89.2 9.8 II 70.2 6.9 6.14 
mttory C........ 114 82.8 10.2 108 74.1 9.7 6.43 
Civics............ 110 89.5 7.9 103 85.2 9.2 . 3.64 


Economics........ 31 84.3 9-7 28 81.0 8.5 1.31 
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of international relations.” Similarly civics is less significant 
than any of the history courses in this connection. 

Within the field of history, however, there is apparently lit- 
tle distinction among the three courses in the extent to which 
they discriminate between the two groups. History A (ancient 
and medieval), for example, and history C (American), the 
two most popular courses, yield differences of about the same 
magnitude. When it is recalled that the former is taken either 
during the ninth or tenth grade and the latter is almost in- 
variably reserved for the year the pupil intends to graduate, 
that the one deals with ancient and medieval times whereas the 
second is concerned with the growth and development of the 
United States from its discovery down to and including pres- 
ent-day problems, and that the pupils who have taken the latter 
have always first studied the former, the fact that the difference 
between the two groups is as great in the case of the earlier as 
the later course raises an interesting question to which an un- 
equivocal answer seems unwise. Does this mean, since those of 
more international tendencies were as superior in the first 
course as the last, that exposure to the second course in history 
has not affected the international attitudes adopted by the stu- 
dent? Or does it mean that all pupils have changed their point 
of view, although in the same direction, and that a difference 
does not necessarily reveal this shifting? If it is assumed that 
the fact that the A group secured the higher grades is evidence 
of their having profited more by instruction in history, which 1s 
then to be considered the source of their more international 
point of view, the question recurs as to why this should be as 
true of history A as of history C. On the whole, it would seem 
that the failure of these two courses in history to separate the 


10 The mean score on the Neumann of all students who took economics is 3.61 
(N=109). This does not differ significantly from the mean score of 3.65 found 
for the whole group, suggesting again that instruction in economics does not affect 
whatever it is that the Neumann test measures. 
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two groups more widely casts serious doubt on their efficacy as 
far as the attitudinal life of the pupil is concerned.” 

One other item in this table should be noted: Participation 
in the social-studies field is no greater on the part of the A than 
the D group. In each case there is a small percentage taking 
history B and economics with almost all the group taking the 
remaining subjects. Amount of work in this field, then, must 
also be dismissed as being in any way responsible for the differ- 
ence in attitude found.” 

On the whole, therefore, the difference in points of view re- 
vealed by the Neumann test seemingly is not to be explained 
on the basis of quality or quantity of participation in the field 
of the social studies. While it is true that the A group is supe- 
rior to the D in the grades secured in this field, this but repeats 
the pattern characteristic of all high-school work and seems to 
be solely a function of the general scholastic ability of the stu- 
dents. Support for this position is found in the fact that the 
superiority is as characteristic of the first as the last course in 
history taken by these students. In other words, continued 
instruction in history or the social studies generally does not 
tend to change the attitudes of these students toward inter- 
national problems. 


III 


One more possible explanation of the differences found re- 
mains to be explored. With the work undertaken in school 
yielding little of significance in this connection, nonscholastic 


» This assumption is borne out in part by the results in history B (modern). While 
it is impossible to generalize from the few cases represented, the actual difference 
in mean score is here more than twice that found in the case of history C. Appar- 
ently, then, it is the content or method of the two popular courses in this field that 
is at fault. 


% The mean number of units in the social studies carried by the A group is 2.76 as 
compared with 2.65 for the D. The difference in means is not significant, being but 
1.72 times its standard error. 
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factors were analyzed to see what light they might throw on 
the problem. 








Tasie IV 
STANDING OF THE TWO GROUPS ON NONSCHOLASTIC FACTORS 
Group A Group D Diff 
(International) (National) oneveaiitia 





N M C N M o Diff 





Willoughby....... 14 Jag 54H Me 274 HQ 3h 


Recreational in- 
WO Sao co te ees 116 924.1 30.8 I 318.6 34.1 14) 


Opinions and con- 


en 113. 077-5 11.8 111 66.3 8.6 8.10 
Occupational status 
ope” ........ 108 1.05 1.44 99 1-13 1.45  .39 





* According to the Rulon classification. See P. J. Rulon, The Sound Motion Picture 
in Science Teaching (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1933), 236 pages. 
In Table IV data on some of these points are presented. 
Taking first the factor of recreational interests, it is evident that 
participation in recreational life is unrelated in any way to the 
difference in international attitude which forms the criterion. 
The score used here is a summation of the ratings given by the 
student himself as to how much he engaged in a long list of 
recreational activities and is, therefore, a quantitative rather 
than a qualitative measure of this participation. Obviously, 
members of each group participate to about the same extent in 
the usual recreational activities of high-school students. 
There are, however, two other, and perhaps more significant, 
conclusions which may be drawn from the data presented in this 
table. In the first place, it should be noted that the occupational 
status of the parent is practically the same for the two groups 
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and hence cannot be the causal factor which is sought: both the 
nationally and internationally minded come, on the average, 
trom the same occupational classification. Secondly, the two 
groups differ decidedly in the extent to which they are liberal 
or conservative in their attitude toward social problems as meas- 
ured by the test of opinions and convictions,» with the inter- 
nationally minded showing the more liberal point of view. Al- 
though this difference hardly explains the corresponding differ- 
ence in international attitudes, it is significant as suggesting that 
there may be a more or less generalized liberal or conservative 
attitude. Allied to this is the tendency for the A group to score 
more toward the unadjusted end of the Clark Revision of the 
Thurstone Personality Schedule than the D group. While this 
is not a statistically reliable difference it is in the direction sug- 
gested by other studies of personality adjustment and coincides 
with the more liberal, thoughtful point of view indicated by 
the results on the test of opinions and convictions.” 

Finally, there is a group of items touching on the home back- 
ground of the pupils, not presented in Table IV, which needs 
to be evaluated. Of all these items only two are of any signifi- 
cance: (1) there are reliably more members of the Roman 
Catholic faith in the D or nationalistic group and (2) reliably 
more members of the A or internationally minded group have 
older brothers or sisters who either have attended or are at- 
tending college.” To what extent these are causal factors in 
connection with the difference in attitude found is problemati- 


** The test of opinions and convictions was developed primarily for this testing 
program. It includes a few items modeled on those used by Thurstone in his vari- 
ous attitude scales and utilizes the five-point scoring device found in some sections 
of the Neumann test. The test has a reliability of .77, determined by the split-half 
method and stepped up through the use of the Spearman-Brown technique, which 
makes it satisfactory for group comparisons. 

* See E. S. Jones (editor), “Studies in Articulation of High School and College.” 
University of Buffalo Studies, Volume IX, 1934, Chapters II and III, for a con- 
firmation of this characteristic of superior students. 

© The difference in the first case is 3.97 times its standard error; in the second 2.92. 
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cal. It seems reasonable, in the light of the preceding analyses 
to accord them some weight. This is particularly true in the 
case of the second and is consistent with studies designed to 
measure the liberalism of college students.” 

It is rather surprising in the case of a number of other items 
of this nature to find that they are quite unrelated to the dis- 
tinction between the criterion groups. No significant difference, 
for example, is found between the two groups in the proportion 
of parents who are of foreign birth; in each case 80 per cent 
of the fathers are either native-born Americans or natives of 
other English-speaking countries. Similar figures hold in the 
case of the mothers and suggest that an explanation of the dif- 
ference in attitude on the part of the two groups must be sought 
elsewhere than in the nationality of the parent. Moreover, the 
two groups are alike in the number of books in the home and 
the number of library books passing through the home each 
month. Difference in contacts with books, at least as pupils 
estimate their family’s use of books, then, must be dismissed 
as a possible explanation of the difference between the criterion 
groups. The amount of education enjoyed by the parent simi- 
larly fails to differentiate the two groups, so that the cultural 
level of the home, as measured by this index, like occupational 
status of the parent, is without importance in this connection. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In the light of the data and analyses which have been pre- 

sented, the following conclusions may be advanced: 

1. High-school seniors who are internationally minded as 
measured by the Neumann test are distinctly superior to 
those who, by the same criterion, may be classified as 
more nationalistic in outlook, both in scholastic achieve- 
ment in all fields and in general scholastic ability. 


16 See Theodore B. Brameld, “College Students React to Social Issues,” Social 
Frontier, 1, 21-26, December 1934. 
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2. This superiority in academic achievement is not confined 
to the year in which the test was administered but extends 
as far back as the ninth grade. 

3. International-mindedness does not seem to be a function 
of instruction in the social studies but rather of all aca- 
demic work. The superiority in academic achievement of 
the internationally minded group is as much evident in 
the language and literature field as in history and almost 
as marked in mathematics and science; moreover, it is as 
evident in the first course in history as the last. 

4. Students who take the international point of view tend 
also to endorse the more liberal position on a test of atti- 
tudes in other fields, suggesting that there may be some 
basis for assuming a generalized liberal or conservative 
attitude. 

5. For this high-school population at least, all factors in the 
home background of the pupil except his religious affilia- 
tions and the education of older brothers and sisters seem 
to be unrelated to the difference in attitude found. 


These conclusions raise serious questions for those respon- 
sible for the curricula of our secondary schools. As far as can 
be judged from this study, one group of attitudes, those having 
to do with internationalism, is quite unrelated to the offering of 
the school and seems to be largely a function of the general 
ability of the student. Instruction in the social studies may have 
some value for the pupil; it would seem less effective, how- 
ever, in determining the attitudes developed by the student as 
they are measured by the Neumann test than the fact that an 
older brother or sister has gone to college. The “functional” 
curriculum which is the aim of educators today seems as yet 
more an aspiration than a reality. 





EDUCATION UNDER COMMUNISM CONTRASTED 
WITH THAT UNDER CAPITALISM’ 


JEROME DAVIS 
The Divinity School, Yale University 


When the Communists seized control of the Russian empire 
they realized at once that education was one of the most power- 
ful weapons in changing the ideology of the people away from 
an individualistic to a collectivistic pattern. Consequently, the 
Soviet Union presents one of the most interesting examples in 
all history of an attempt to change the attitude patterns of the 
people through the control of the schools. What Benjamin 
Kidd outlined in theory to some extent the Communists have 
attempted in practice. 

The Soviet leaders soon met many practical difficulties. In 
the first place there was the problem of getting teachers and 
school buildings. Under the Czar’s régime there was a paucity 
of schools and some seventy per cent of the people were illit- 
erate. How to use the old teachers and still achieve a revolution 
in educational method and content was another problem. Under 
the Czar six hours a week had been devoted to religion and 
three hours to church singing. Furthermore, the ideology of 
the teachers was bitterly hostile to a collective economy. “ 

In the second place, the Communists were faced with coun- 
terrevolution, civil war, and world intervention. They could 
not devote adequate time and energy to their schools no matter 
how much they may have desired to do so. 

In the first enthusiasms of the revolution, the children of the 
professional, propertied, and aristocratic classes were often de- 
barred from the schools, for Communist theory frankly recog- 
nized that'the schools should be class institutions training the 
proletariat for Communism and communistic leadership. It was 
not long, however, before the Soviet leaders discovered that 


1 Manuscript submitted January 16, 1935. 
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this class policy was depriving the country of potential and 
much needed brain power. 

It was inevitable also that in the early days an undue propor- 
tion of the educational program was spent on communistic the- 
ory. Eventually this had an effect opposite to the Communist 
purpose in making some of the children react against Com- 
munism itself. 

Almost from the start the Soviet tried to break with dry 
scholasticism, to close the gap between the school and the out- 
side world. Progressive educational ideas were freely adopted. 
The Dalton plan, the project method, and John Dewey’s ideas 
were eagerly read and applied. Instead of stressing individual 
achievement, the children were often assigned group projects. 
Teachers started with problems interrelated to the homes and 
communities of their pupils. Beginning with something with 
which the pupil was already familiar, the chain of interrelated 
cause and effect was traced until sometimes it included the 
interrelations of the whole world. For example, a child might 
be asked to tell where the material in the blouse he was wearing 
came from. The product could then be traced back to its source 
and out again throughout the world, wherever the product 
went. In this way arithmetic, writing, nature study, geography, 
and history were often intertwined. Sometimes the children 
were assigned definite and concrete tasks, such as the raising of 
vegetables to help poor peasants, a clean-up campaign, working 
with shock brigades on public projects, and assisting in the 
drive against illiteracy. The children were taught to use their 
hands, to build things with tools. Painting, modeling, dramatics 
—all were built into the school life. Children were encouraged 
to prepare so-called wall newspapers to be posted on bulletin 
boards with pictures and stories which they themselves had 
made. 


In the effort to link the school with the community life, chil- 
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dren and even teachers often worked several hours a week in 
the factory or on the farm. Laboratory trips were made into the 
community to see existing institutions and how they function, 
not in theory but in the actual give and take of everyday life. 
The children also visited the courts and observed at firsthand 
how justice was administered. Sometimes they were allowed to 
ascend the bench and actually try a case. Again the children 
were taken to hospitals in order that they might see concretely 
and vividly what was being done to promote health. Time was 
spent in museums of all sorts, from those which depict Com- 
munist history to those which portray ancient and modern 
forms of religious superstition. The prisons have been abolished 
but the children visited the correctional institutions which have 
taken their place. 

Every school was also a training ground in self-government 
and self-discipline. The children were all organized and, while 
they no longer control the school itself, they do have a vital 
share in the conditions under which they work. Thus within the 
school is a creative codperative community built up by the chil- 
dren themselves which is a training ground for self-govern- 
ment and self-development on a group basis. 

As time went on it was discovered that while all these meth- 
ods aroused and stimulated the interest of the children, the 
schools sometimes. failed in giving the pupils the most ele- 
mentary factual knowledge. The result has been that the Soviet 
leaders themselves have undertaken a revolution in their edu- 
cational policy. 

In 1932 the Central Executive Committee frankly admitted 
the defects in the educational system, saying “the main defect 
of the Soviet school—insufficiency of general knowledge, defec- 
tive preparation for higher technical training, and almost com- 
plete absence of knowledge in such matters as physics, chem- 
istry, mathematics, the mother tongue, and geography—has 
not been removed.” 
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In April 1934 the government further acknowledged the de- 
fects in the school system by adopting the following resolution: 

In a number of schools and pioneer organizations children are over- 
burdened to an inadmissible extent with the study of resolutions passed 
by the Seventeenth Party Congress, questions of Marxist and Leninist 
theory, and the policy of the Party. 

Children of eight to twelve years of age are requested, in schools 
and in the pioneer organizations, to answer questions which are beyond 
their understanding or which are so abstract that they antagonize the 
children even against such phenomena of social life and socialist up- 
building as are within their understanding. Scholastic “questionnaires” 
are circulated among the children, “political contests” and “political 
lotteries” are arranged, as well as other artificial and harmful tricks. 
An animated account of the most outstanding social events which may 
entertain and interest children is replaced by dull hackneyed instructors 
and inadmissible senseless coaching. 

Therefore, the teachers were ordered to stop such practices 
and “not to allow the overburdening of children in secondary 
schools with civic and political tasks.’” 

The fact is that now the Communists themselves are revising 

their entire educational procedure. Stalin and Molotov signed a 

decree which made it obligatory to teach history in a chrono- 
logical sequence with regard to facts and not political theory. 
Geography lessons were ordered not to have so much statistics 
and economic theory and to teach the basic elementary facts. 
This whole change is emphasized by the director of the institu- 
tion which trains Marxist psychologists when he says, “Com- 
munist education does not mean filling up the children’s heads 
with political slogans, such as ‘the class struggle,’ ‘the bour- 
geoisie the enemy of society,’ ‘the ruthless capitalist,’ etc.” In 
other words, the Soviet Union today is trying to reconstruct the 
schools so that they are less political and more educational. 

It is obviously impossible in the allotted time to trace the 
development of Soviet education in detail. In brief the follow- 

* Izvestia, April 24, 1934, No. 97—5345. 
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ing system has resulted. There is a general course for all chil- 
dren in the primary school covering the first through the fourth 
grades; next come the incomplete middle schools with classes 
from the first through the seventh grades, often called the 
seven-year school; and then there is the “complete” middle 
schools from the first through the tenth grades, often called the 
ten-year schools.* Students finishing seven grades have prefer- 
ential rights in entering the trade and professional high schools, 
and students finishing ten grades have the preference in going 
to the colleges and universities. 

Every large factory usually has a school attached to it. For 
instance, in 1932 the Amo Automobile factory in Moscow had 
a seven-year factory school with 2,300 students, a technical fac- 
tory with 1,900 students, an auto-technical secondary school 
with 700 students, an auto-mechanical institution with 500, a 
training school for special departments with 3,000, and an in- 
dustrial academy for the training of executives with 38 stu- 
dents. Of 17,000 employed in the plant, 45 per cent were 


studying. All classes were related to practical work. A variety 
of procedures were followed. Some students worked two hours 
a day in the factory; others worked one day in the school and 
the next in the factory; still others worked by day in the factory 
and at night in the school. 

The chief aim of all Soviet education, besides indoctrinating 
with the party ideology, is as follows: 


1. It must be scientific 

2. It must be related to the community and the solution of life 
problems 

3. It is supposed not to be nationalistic but international 

4. It must be antisuperstitious and antireactionary 

5. It must include an adequate system of physical training 


® Soviet Union Review, July 1934, p. 134. For articles on education in the U. 8. 
S. R., see the bimonthly V. O. K. S. Socialist Construction in the U.S. S. R., 1933; 
Vol. 1-2 and Vol. 3. 
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It should be recognized at once that Soviet education may 
have its own brand of nationalism and superstition. In practice 
Communism may be so closely identified with the Soviet state 
that in effect a form of nationalism is indoctrinated. Further 
scientific study is needed to determine just what superstitions 
are being handed on under the guise of political education. 

On the whole, in the seventeen years since the Communists 
took power they have made remarkable progress in the educa- 
tional field. Ninety per cent of the population is now literate. 
There are 25,600,000 children in the primary and middle 
schools in contrast to less than 8,000,000 in 1915. Russia has 
now almost complete compulsory education in the first four 
years and in the urban centers this extends through the seven- 
year schools. By the end of the second five-year plan it is hoped 
that universal compulsory education will be in force every- 
where through the seven-year schools. The Soviet leaders now 
talk of planning to provide college education for all who want 
it. 

So much for a brief description of the educational system in 
the Soviet Union. As sociologists trying to understand group 
behavior patterns we should clearly recognize some of the con- 
trasts which exist between that system and the peculiar behavior 
patterns with which we are all somewhat familiar under the 
popular label of grammar schools, high schools, and colleges 
in the United States. 

Before giving these contrasts, I wish to state so that there 
can be no possible misunderstanding that I clearly recognize the 
great contribution which our free educational system has made to 
the Nation. Its record of achievement as a nonprofit agency 
proves conclusively that it is possible to operate at least one great 
complex institution using billions of dollars annually without 
the profit spur as the chief incentive. The concern of this paper 
is not to appraise American education but to point out certain 
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differences in the educational pattern in the Soviet Union and 
in this country. It seems probable that communism and capi- 
talism have each refracted education but in some degree in op- 
posite directions. Time permits the mention of but a few of the 
significant contrasts. 

In Russia there has been a steady and large expansion in 
education. The per capita expenditure totaled 38 rubles 64 ko- 
pecks in 1932, thirty times as much as in 1913. In the United 
States we have drastically reduced expenditures for education 
and have closed over twenty thousand schools since the depres- 
sion. While this has been happening the Soviet Union has been 
opening thousands of new schools and appropriating more and 
more money for them. 

The control of the schools presents an interesting contrast. 
In the Soviet Union control comes largely from a national 
center. It rests with the Narcompros or the Peoples Commis- 
sariat of Education and, of course, is under the Communist 
party. This means somewhat uniform textbooks and educational 
policy. In the United States there is more diversification. The 
United States Government does not control educational policy. 
Here scientific studies have shown that all education from the 
public schools to the universities are under the control of boards 
which are dominated by the capitalists but which may be locally 
appointed or elected. This makes for wide inequality but for a 
high degree of responsiveness to local demand. The striking 
contrast with Russia, however, is that the boards are capitalis- 
tically dominated. 

Professor Counts in 1926 made a study of 532 city boards of 
education. The result showed that 31 per cent of the boards of 
education belonged to the proprietor class, 30 per cent to the 
professional class, 14 per cent to the managerial class, and 7 
per cent to the commercial. This means that 52 per cent of the 


* Soviet Union Review, July 1934, p. 137. 
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boards of control were either proprietors, managers, or those 
who were engaged in buying and selling, such as buyers, real- 
estate agents, and commercial travelers. If the lawyers were 
added this would give a substantial majority of the make-up of 
the boards who would probably have class interests which har- 
monized with capitalism. The five leading occupations in the 
city boards of education were: merchants, 15 per cent; lawyers, 
13 per cent; physicians, 9 per cent; manufacturers, 6 per cent; 
and bankers, 6 per cent. 

In 1932 and 1933 one of the students of the writer made a 
study of the occupations and of the directorships held by the 
trustees of the universities with $10,000,000 endowment or 
more. Of the 659 directors of the 27 universities in this group, 
information was secured for 630, or 95 per cent. The occupa- 
tions or affiliations of these fall into the following general 
categories: 


1. Banks, trust companies, insurance, investments... 254 
2. Manufacturing and merchandise.............. I4I 

3. Utilities: power, gas, water, lumber, coal, oil, tele- 
MS ONE 3. ork 24s Rh as Ae III 
0 "ESS ee Eee Se eee eee Ts 63 

5. Clergy, educators, physicians, lawyers, other pro- 
re ary ee ete et 153 
IN 5 Soin Ss nee eae ee eee ewe 22 
7. Editors and publishers...................... 7 
MI is pin asp dg Gconetace ae caren wat eee 751 


No person is counted more than once in any single category, 
but in a few cases one individual might be found included as a 
director in all or several of the first four groups. 

It will be noted that in the last three groups, including all 
the various professions as well as the editors and publishers, 
there are 182 or less than thirty per cent of the actual total of 
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individuals involved. On the other hand over seventy per cent 
of all are capitalists or business executives. 

As a result of the totally different controls in the two coun- 
tries education in the Soviet Union and in America has con- 
trasting influences brought to bear upon it. In Russia education 
is influenced by trade unions and a labor ideology. In America 
it is influenced by business interests and a capitalistic ideology, 
The practical effect of these differences is large. 

For example in New Haven, Connecticut, the teachers dur- 
ing the depression desired to have the children make something 
practical in their manual-arts work. They found they could get 
leather in sheets so that the children could make shoes for 
themselves costing little more than a dollar a pair. This of- 
fered a fine opportunity to discuss raw materials and markets, 
The children were delighted, but the experiment was stopped 
in short order by the business interests of the city. 

The extent to which the public-utility interests went in their 
effort to control public schools and universities is well-known. 
The exposures of the Federal Trade Commission are so recent 
that the facts hardly need to be repeated. It will be remem- 
bered that universities were subsidized, college professors were 
secretly paid, and propaganda in the public schools was widely 
disseminated. In Connecticut, for instance, a public-utility 
primer was sent to all the public schools. The primer contained 
palpable falsehoods about municipal ownership, but it was 
printed so that the child would not know it had been prepared 
by the private utility interests themselves. 

The source of educational income in the United States and 
Russia create some differences. In the United States funds for 
the public schools come from taxation, but since the business 
interests are heavy taxpayers, the tendency is as we have noted 
to curtail education drastically in a depression. As for the pri- 
vately endowed universities, they depend upon the gifts of the 
wealthy. This means, as the president of Yale University has 
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pointed out in his last report, that if the income and inheritance 
tax takes away the surplus of the wealthy the private universi- 
ties will suffer. Consequently the heads of great universities are 
apt to oppose certain forms of social legislation or at least to 
testify in behalf of business leaders such as Insull. Further- 
more, much of the endowment of the private universities is 
dependent upon the high profits of capitalistic concerns. 

In the Soviet Union educational funds come largely from 
taxation, but there are heavy grants from the Soviet state and 
since there are no business interests to oppose the taxation in- 
creasingly large sums have thus far been appropriated. 

In the United States to a considerable degree equality of 
opportunity in education exists. Still thousands of Negro chil- 
dren have not adequate educational opportunity. Even when 
schools are available and education is free, the children of the 
poor must be removed at the earliest possible moment in order 
to go to work. When we come to higher education, as Professor 
Counts has said, “In a large measure participation in the privi- 
leges of a secondary education is contingent on social and eco- 
nomic status.” 

In the Soviet Union it is the children of the wealthy who 
have been discriminated against” and reasonably adequate sti- 
pends are paid to students in the universities. 

In the United States the public-school system fails to make 
the student question the dominant capitalistic standards/ In the 
Soviet Union education fails to make the student question the 
dominant Communistic standards. In the universities of the 
United States there is perhaps more emphasis on pure science 
and less on the practical application of science to the community 
needs than in Russia. One doctor of philosophy thesis, for in- 
stance, was written on the mechanics of a soap bubble. 

In the United States children are kept on what might be 
termed a baby educational diet for a considerable period. Read- 


*A decree enacted in September 1935 prohibited further discrimination of this 
kind. 
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ing, writing, and arithmetic, fed in baby doses, are the rule in 
the lower grades with little or no training along social lines, 
In the Soviet Union the children are early introduced to social 
problems. They feel themselves part of a great experiment, 
By the time they are ten years of age the Soviet pupils often 
have theaters of their own and give plays which deal with real 
life problems. Science and life are both taken seriously in the 
Soviet Union. Extraordinary care is taken to make these prob- 
lems interesting to the child mind. Illin’s book, Russia’s New 
Primer, is one illustration of this. Even art is used to interest 
the children in social problems and in Communism, as can be 
seen from a study of children’s books in Russia. Under capital- 
ism controversial questions such as public ownership of public 
utilities are kept from the grade children. In the Soviet Union 
similarly questions hostile to Communism may be kept from 
discussion, but there is no disposition to prevent children from 
thinking about and discussing pressing problems of social policy. 

In the United States the labor policies of the universities 
toward subordinate employees is often very unenlightened, 
often not even measuring up to the labor code standard. Occa- 
sionally one finds watchmen on duty twelve hours a night, 
seven days a week, for instance. Even universities which main- 
tain expert teaching staffs in the field of industrial relations 
seldom permit these instructors to investigate or have charge 
of their own labor policies. The Minimum Wage Commission 
of the State of Massachusetts not so long ago discovered that 
the scrubwomen employed in cleaning the library at Harvard 
University were receiving less than the minimum allowed by 
law. In December 1929 the Commission threatened to make 
public this violation if the pay was not raised to 37 cents an 
hour by December 26. Instead of complying Harvard dis- 
charged the women. An investigation by the Consumers League 
of Massachusetts showed that Harvard had deliberately paid 
its scrubwomen two cents an hour less than the State minimum 
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for nine years. The labor policies of most of the great endowed 
universities lag behind the standards of expert teachers of labor 
policy. 

In the Soviet Union the labor policies of the universities 
must be as high as outside concerns. Practically all employees 
are organized into trade unions. 

In the United States there is frequent abridgement of aca- 
demic freedom for those who are liberal. 

The teachers have had a long struggle to enjoy the right of 
collective bargaining. In 1914 some of the teachers in the pub- 
‘lic schools of Cleveland, Ohio, formed an organization. The 
Board of Education wanted them to disband and added a clause 
in the teachers’ contracts which forbade them to join a union 
during their employment. In 1916 the Supreme Court of IIli- 
nois upheld the right of the Chicago Board of Education to 
dismiss 68 teachers for belonging to the teachers’ union. In 
1928 the Superior Court of the State of Washington cited this 
case in upholding the Seattle Board of Education’s dismissal of 
teachers who refused to sign a contract refusing to join the 
union. The American Association of University Professors in- 
vestigate cases where professors have been dismissed in viola- 
tion of their rights. It is extremely interesting that although 
there have been hundreds of cases of professors who have been 
dismissed, the writer has been unable to discover a single case 
of a conservative who was dismissed because of subservience to 
financial interests, even in the case of professors who secretly 
accepted retainers from the public-utility interests. 

In the Soviet Union those who are known to be teaching in 
opposition to Communism are not allowed to secure teaching 
positions or to retain them if they somehow got placed. 

In the United States it is not surprising that,the product of 
the school—the average graduate—believes in profit and capi- 
talistic enterprise. The studies made by Counts, Lehman, and 
Witty determined the prestige which teachers and students give 
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to the various occupations. On the average they ranked the 
banker first and the manual worker last.’ Similar tests given 
by the writer in Russia and reported in the American Journal of 
Sociology for May 1927 showed that the ratios were more or 
less reversed with the peasant and worker ranking first and the 
banker, merchant, and priest last. 

Perhaps the most striking difference between education in 
capitalistic America and the Soviet Union is in objective. In 
general, American education tends to train for individual 
achievement usually in the business world, and the acquisition 
of wealth is lauded as a high achievement. In the Soviet Union 
education trains for collective achievement on behalf of group 
welfare. Individual business achievement for private gain and 
the acquisition of wealth is considered to be almost on a par 
with theft. The aim is the development of socially minded 
human beings in accordance with Communist ideology. 

In neither country are the pros and cons of national public 
policy weighed scientifically with much objectivity. Because of 
the striking differences, however, the Soviet system may be 
particularly helpful in challenging our pet prejudices, our 
stereotypes, our illusions and traditional conceptions of edu- 
cation. 

Had time permitted other significant contrasts between edu- 
cation in the two countries might have been drawn. In closing, 
may I reiterate that no attempt has been made to evaluate the 
educational culture complex in either country, but merely to 
describe certain differences which are believed to exist. In gen- 
eral the educational pattern in the United States has been re- 
fracted by capitalism and that in the Soviet Union by Com- 
munism. From a sociological standpoint this is precisely what 
one would expect. 


* This was prior to the depression. Even the American child mind may have been 
partially affected by the recent examples of corruption in the banking field so that 
his ranking today might be different. 
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THE COMMUNITY EDUCATION MOVEMENT 
IN SWEDEN’ 
CARL J. RATZLAFF 
Lafayette College 
INTRODUCTION 


The experience of the Scandinavian countries in social ex- 
perimentation, legislation, and achievement is particularly en- 
lightening. A sensitive social democracy with an articulate 
citizenry and an unusually responsible body of civil servants 
has been productive of progressive measures in social reform. 
In fact, it may be said that in a very real sense these countries 
have served as a social laboratory. 

Certain fundamental elements which exist in the national 
structure of each of the Scandinavian nations (and more espe- 
cially in Sweden) have provided an approach to that laboratory 
control which the economist has always desired. The following 
elements are basic. First, the national areas are not so large as 
to have widely divergent sectional interests. Second, the Scan- 
dinavian governments possess the two important elements of 
stability, on the one hand, and a unitary structure on the other. 
With respect to the former, Scandinavia stands in sharp contrast 
to France, for example; with regard to the latter, it differs 
notably from the United States with our federal form of gov- 
ernment. Third, an intelligent and critical mass of people 
possess a very considerable unity of interest, outlook, and gen- 
eral social objective. 

Sociologists, and certainly economists, have not recognized 
the importance of these threefold elements in attempting to 
analyze and appraise various legislative measures and pro- 
grams. Since the advent of our national recovery program even 
that evaluation which purports to be scientific has usually failed 
to recognize the absence, in our own country, of the social ele- 
* Manuscript submitted February 25, 1935. 
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ments to which I have just referred. Appraisal of any of the 
numerous recovery measures on a theoretical, scientific basis is 
exceedingly difficult. Social action and reaction, in a country 
such as ours, are lost in a maze of incommensurable economic, 
political, and social forces. The result is that discussions of our 
“New Deal” have too frequently been little more than propa- 
ganda for, or against, this or that governmental measure. 

The function of Scandinavia in recent years has been to sup- 
ply the economist and sociologist with a social test tube and 
proving ground. This has been particularly true in the case of 
such social programs as collective bargaining, labor councils, 
social insurance, socialized medicine, the care of abnormal, de- 
fective, and inebriates, the control of the liquor traffic (the Bratt 
method), the social ownership of waterfalls, and codperation. 
More recently of outstanding interest have been the measures 
of governmental control of munitions and of “managed cur- 
rency.” 

Because of the scope of its influence and implications, the 
community education movement of Sweden may be regarded 
as an experiment of special significance. The movement is not 
only of interest as a program of public adult education but also 
of importance in its bearing on unemployment relief. And, 
more than this, it may be suggested that the critical self-educa- 
tion which the community education movement produces is one 
of the basic foundations of representative government and 
democracy. 

This paper will discuss the history and development, the 
organization and finance, the scope and method, the results and 
appraisal, and the significance to the United States of the com- 
munity education movement of Sweden. 


I. HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT 


What may be called the community education movement in 
Sweden is not a postwar or depression phenomenon. Originat- 
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ing in 1902 with the Order of Good Templars, it was mainly 
identified with the temperance societies but has spread to a 
large number of organizations including urban and rural peo- 
ple.” This form of popular education—referred to as “the study 
circles” (studiecirkelverksamhet )—exerts its influence on the 
entire social structure of the country. This work has taken di- 
versified form including reading, reports, lectures, and forums. 

Undoubtedly the most important development of the 
“study-circle” work has been the growth of the “Workers’ 
Educational Association” (Arbetarnes Bildningsfirbund ), in 
which organization is now found approximately half of the 
total number of discussion groups. It is estimated that approxi- 
mately one million of the population (which in Sweden totals 
just over six million) participate in the activities of this Asso- 
ciation. A remarkable record has been established by this 
Association during the brief period of its activity which dates 
from 1912. Up to 1929 its accomplishments quantitatively in- 
cluded the establishment of 974 libraries, or special book sec- 
tions, containing 265,794 volumes; 4,089,968 book circula- 
tions; 15,000 lectures; a total attendance of 1,466,190 persons; 
an average per-meeting attendance of 97; and a study-circle 
membership of 294,908." 

From a social point of view it is significant to see that this 
growth has not been only of a fairweather sort, although there 
has naturally been considerable year-to-year fluctuation. This 
may be seen in the table which follows: 

"In connection with the history and development of the community education 
movement, it is of some interest to point out that the so-called “people’s high 
schools” antedated the origin of the study-circle work. The former, originating in 
1868, is highly similar to the famous Grundtvig people’s high schools (folk- 


higskola) of Denmark, to which economic historians give considerable credit in 
accounting for the codperative movement of that country. 


* Sandler, Jr., Arbetarnes Bildningsférbund: Dess uppgift och Organisation (Stock- 
holm, 1930), p. 1. 


* Ibid., pp. 10-11. 
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TABLE I 
LECTURE-DISCUSSION MEETINGS, 1912-1934" 

















Numéer of 
Year Lecture Average 
Places Series Lectures Lecturers Attendance 
I912-13.. 17 30 ISI 7 70 
Spi s-i4.. 48 112 sol 21 100 
Ig14-15.. 28 45 173 13 70 
Igi5-16.. 54 74 282 23 108 
1916-17.. 35 63 240 18 102 
Ig17-18.. 46 61 264 14 116 
Ig18-I9.. 88 106 425 26 gl 
Igig-20.. 222 315 1,271 53 107 
1920-21... 229 329 1,322 63 106 
I921-22.. 215 301 1,255 62 126 
1922-23... 243 . 321 1,485 70 109 
1923-24.. 14! 189 906 46 95 
1924-25.. 219 305 1,544 72 94 
1925-26.. 226 340 1,769 75 g2 
1926-27.. 239 359 1,931 77 92 
1927-28.. 260 437 2,370 100 76 
1928-29.. 256 397 2,315 105 75 
1929-30... 219 389 25357 129 74 
1930-31.. 208 326 2,080 124 66 
1931-32-- 190 334 2,148 129 74 
1932-33. . 190 313 1,708 IOI 85 
1933-34-. 171 261 1,381 98 84 
ne ee 55407 CA vstieescinss ase 





There are certain definite reasons for asserting that the de- 
velopment of community education, reflected in the sixteen- 
year period covered in the table above, is not a transitory or 
temporary one. In the first place, the activity of lecture-discus- 
sion work was not conditional upon the existence of good times 


° Arbetarnes Bildningsférbund, Féreliésningskatalog 1929 (Stockholm, 1928), 
p. 7, and Verksamhetsberattelse 1933-1934 (Stockholm, 1935), p. 126. 
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or upon bad times; the work and public participation in it were 
independent of the general economic situation. During the 
1912-1928 period, Sweden sustained two periods of adverse 
industrial conditions. In 1920-1921, the percentage of unem- 
ployment rose from 4.4 to 25.7. This was followed by a very 
low percentage of unemployment in 1922-1924 and again an 
increased unemployment in 1925-1926." 

It is frequently suggested that the recent public interest in 
community forum work, such as has been initiated in Lafayette 
College with its Unemployment College and Community Col- 
lege, is a temporary one and will recede with the return of 
economic normalcy or prosperity. What has just been pointed 
out above quite definitely refutes such a suggestion. In fact, 
there is considerable evidence for the argument that increased 
rather than decreased interest in community education devel- 
ops with more prosperous times. This is mot to be construed that 
the same modus operandi, subject matter, and problems will be 
of equal interest to the general public. On the contrary, with a 
highly dynamic social structure the community education move- 
ment must meet the wants and needs of the public in furnishing 
highly intelligent and provocative discussion of social problems 
that are of immediate and pressing concern. In the develop- 
ment of the community education work of Sweden, this funda- 
mental fact has been fully recognized. 

This leads me to my second reason for asserting that the de- 
velopment of community education (judging from the Swedish 
experience) is not a temporary one. It is this: with the passing 
of years social problems—and particularly the economic—be- 
come more pressing and vital. The consequent and natural de- 
mand from the citizenry of a country with a representative 
form of government is that the people be given an opportunity 


°Cf. C. J. Ratzlaff, The Scandinavian Unemployment Relief Program (Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1934), chart II, p. 8; pp. 8-10; and 
Table XV, Appendix C, pp. 161-164. 
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to think, to understand, and to express their views on social prob- 
lems which involve their right to “life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.” The community forum or college in Sweden has 
provided this as, indeed, Hyde Park has in London, with the 
distinct difference that the former is guided and productive. 
The economist can read from the social, industrial history of 
England during the whole of the nineteenth century an in- 
creasing demand of all classes, and of workers in particular, to 
express their views collectively—even at tremendous cost! It is 
the conviction of Swedish leaders in the workers’ educational 
movement that this demand will, and should, increase and, fur- 
thermore, in it society has a force that should be made produc- 
tive rather than destructive. 

A third reason for maintaining that the development of com- 
munity education is not a temporary one is found in the nature 
of the organized educational system. It is the nature of that 
system to be relatively conservative and settled, if not “static.” 
In fact, the sociologist recognizes that all social institutions 
(whether it be the school, the family, the church, or the state) 
are shaped by elements which exercise a static rather than dy- 
namic effect.’ The social structure, in contrast to the institu- 
tional framework of society, is highly dynamic and increasingly 
so. The result is a growing need for community education not 
found in the school system. This has been recognized by the 
Government of Sweden, for its educational efforts do not stop 
with its highly developed and integrated school system (which 
involves a yearly expenditure of two hundred to three hundred 
million kronor for public schools, continuation schools, trade 
schools, schools for the abnormal, general and technical schools, 
teachers’ colleges, colleges and universities) but go on to grant- 


* These elements are psychological, sociological, and economic. Here is a very im- 
portant field of social investigation which has not been fully treated. One might 
say, parenthetically, that the influence of such economic elements as contractual 
rights, overhead and fixed costs, and vested interests are exceedingly interesting. 
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ing support for the community education activity. As a Swedish 
authority in the field has put it, 

Legally established schools are inadequate to meet the intellectual 
needs of humanity. Individuals and groups are so many-sided, so dy- 
namic, so full of new desires, that no pedagogue, no scholar, or law- 
maker can without risk of dangerous mistake say: “Just this education 
is what the individual and the people need and beyond that nothing 
else.” It is in the last analysis only the individual himself, the people 
themselves, who know where the shoe pinches.° 


Such has been the history and development of the commun- 
ity education movement in Sweden. We turn now to the or- 
ganization and finance of this movement. 


II. ORGANIZATION AND FINANCE 

In considering the organization which the Swedish commun- 
ity educational work has been given it is to be remembered that 
the Swedish people are Germanic, with the German bent and 
desire to have work done in a planmdaszig manner. To an Amer- 
ican it is amusing to note the quickness and extent to which 
organization and method is applied to any activity in Sweden.” 
The community education activity is not an exception. Inas- 
much as this activity finds its most important field among the 
workers and also because the Workers’ Educational Association 
(Arbetarnes Bildningsfirbund ) is the most fully and definitely 
organized, the discussion here will treat with the organization 
as developed by that Association. 

The organization of this Association, which is concerned with 
approximately half of all the work that is being done in com- 
munity education, consists of a national, a district, and a local 
structure. 

The national organization is charged with the general guid- 


* Sandler, of. cit., p. 14. 

* Although it may, at times, seem to serve very little purpose, organization does 
make possible thorough and regular annual reports. For the economist and soci- 
ologist, Scandinavia is a fertile field of research for the reason that there is no 
important social movement for which complete yearly reports cannot be found. 
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ance and supervision of study-circle, library, and lecture-dis- 
cussion activities. This national organization of the Workers’ 
Education Association is a federation of organizations, which 
are in themselves national structures for various purposes, such 
as, trade union, political, codperative, and cultural ends and 
which fall within the general scope of the labor movement. At 
the close of 1929, the national organizations with the numbers 
of their members which were affiliated to the national structure 
of the Association were as follows: 


1. Associations of a trade-union character: 
a) Trade unions which were members of the Na- 


tional Confederation of Trade Unions...... 508,107 

6) Organizations not members of the Confedera- 
Ne wales Seated Ses Gane dwn donee 82,707 
2. Organizations of a political character........ a 284,381 
| eee eee 421,618 
4. Miscellaneous organization .................. 8,921 
ME. his koe ea Va ean we 1,305,734 


The main qualification for membership in the Workers’ 
Educational Association is that the member organization must 
be a national one, the activities of which fall within the general 
labor movement. These member organizations must contribute 
to the Association a fee of 5 dre per member per year, which in 
1927-1928 amounted to 65,000 kronor.” The advantages to 
be gained from membership in the national organization of the 
Association are essentially two: the study circles, libraries, and 
lecture courses can get grants from the Association, and the 
Association gives cost-free instruction and leadership from its 
central office. 


1° Sandler, of. cit., pp. 21-22. The total number given here does not represent 
individual membership. Allowing for approximate double-counting, the member- 
ship may be estimated at 600,000. 

11 For approximate purposes, the krona may be regarded as equal to 25 cents. 
There are 100 Gre to a krona. 
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The functioning of the national organization centers in the 
council and the executive committee of the Association. A rep- 
resentative in the former is conditional on the component or- 
ganization having at least five thousand members. No organiza- 
tion has more than four representatives.” The executive 
committee, composed of six members, has the direct manage- 
ment of the Association. Its function is twofold; namely, 
economic and educational. It selects and furnishes meeting 
places and plans discussion-lecture meetings. Eight committees 
have been set up (in 1920) by the executive committee. One is 
assigned to each of the following fields: economics, political 
and municipal science, socialism, philosophy and religion, clas- 
sical literature, special subjects for women, amateur theater, 
and music. Each of these committees announces its special cur- 
riculum for the year and distributes literature. A “lecture com- 
mittee” was created (in 1921) whose function it is to prepare 
the annual lecture catalogue. This Committee selects the lec- 
turers only after personal interview in each case. The aim here 
is to assure that “the presentation should always be fully factual 
and the lecturer should present facts and evidence in an impar- 
tial way.””” Finally, the most active part of the functioning of 
the national organization is found in the central office, under 
the direction of a superintendent-treasurer. This office (located, 
of course, in the capital city, Stockholm) administers state and 
municipal grants, extends grants for lecture work, receives and 
expedites circulating library material, gathers reports from 
study circles and lecturers, edits and distributes the Associa- 
tion’s official organ (“A. B. F.”), acts as a general clearing 
house for the community education movement, etc. 

The Confederation of Trade Unions (Landsorganisationen) has 4; the Co- 


operative Union (Kooperativa Férbundet) and the Social Democratic Party 
(Socialdemokratiska Arbetarpartiet) have 3 each. 


8 Sandler, of. cit., p. 27. (Compare what is said in the following section of this 
paper. ) 
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Now as to the district organization. This part of the organi- 
zation, which goes back to 1917, has now resulted in 35 district 
administrations. There is at least one district organization for 
each province. The general purpose is the same for all of 
these; that is, to work out suggestions, to arrange grants from 
the central office, and to secure lecturers for the district. It is 
also the obligation of the district office to render reports to the 
central office and to the state. 

The local organizations by 1928-1929 numbered about one 
thousand. The management of these is in the hands of a coun- 
cil made up of members appointed by trade unions, young peo- 
ple’s clubs, or other groups whose national organizations are 
members of the Workers’ Educational Association. Other so- 
cieties may, however, become affiliated. The main purposes of 
the local organization are to secure such financial and also other 
assistance from the central office as are available, to obtain a 
grant from the provincial government, and to determine the 
general direction of the community education work. The term 
“seneral direction” is used advisedly inasmuch as full freedom 
of local activity is regarded as a fundamental prerequisite. 
Equally fundamental, however, is it regarded that the com- 
munity education efforts shall be nonpartisan; capitalism, 
socialism, or any other “ism” is entirely out of the picture. We 
shall return to this point in the discussion of the following 
section. 

In Table I, the scope of the work in community education 
has been indicated. In connection with the discussion of the or- 
ganization of this work, references have been made to the 
financing and grants which this work involves. What now can 
be said of the costs and the way in which they are met? Table 
II, which follows, gives this information. 


4 Sigfrid Hansson, Arbetarrérelsen i Sverige (Stockholm, 1930), p. 155. 
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TABLE II 


THE FINANCING OF THE SWEDISH LECTURE-DISCUSSION 
MEETINGS, 1912-1934" 








Costs (in kronor) Financial Grants (in kronor) 





Hono- Local Aver- Local Workers’ 
varia, expendi- age govern- Educa- 
travel- tures, cost ments tional State 
ing ex- rent, per Assoct- 
penses, etc. meeting ation 
etc. 





1912-13 2,512 1,898 614 16.64 1,740 
1913-14 9,868 7,480 2,388 19.69 5,518 
I9I4-15 4,033 35249 784 23.31 02,154 
IgiS-16 6,940 5,282 1,657 24.61 4,091 
1916-17 5,680 4,666 1,013 23.67 3,088 
1917-18 7,079 6,191 887 26.81 3,572 
1918-19 20,680 14,560 6,120 48.66 12,395 
1919-20 56,019 39,628 16,391 44.07 33,016 
1920-21 65,545 46,946 18,599 49.58 41,599 
1921-22 §5,777 43,229 12,548 44.44 35,074 
1922-23 65,649 55,315 10,334 44.21 34,199 
1923-24 37,953 31,552 6,401 41. 18,910 
64,892 54,972 9,919 . 28,912 
745398 61,791 12,606 39.71 34,420 
76,084 64,093 11,990 “ 38,013 
92,799 77,161 15,638 37.97 49,546 
87,353 74,086 13,266 37.73 43,371 
87,135 74,031 13,103 36. 43,160 
745426 63,776 10,649 35. 353972 
80,456 67,166 13,289 37.45 40,937 
63,521 52,804 10,717 37. 38,156 
1933-34 535797 43,921 9,875 38.95 38,671 





Total 1,092,609 893,809 198,799 581,521 





© Arbetarnes Bildningsférbund, op. cit., p. 7, and Verksamhetsberattelse 1933- 
1934, Op. cit., p. 126. In this table, I have given the amounts only in crowns and 
omitted the fractions of a crown as not being of sufficient consequence to warrant 
the detail. My totals, therefore, are not exactly those which one would get by 
actual addition of the items. 
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The most significant fact which one draws from these sta- f 
tistics is that the cost, in terms of the total or of the average cost 
per meeting, is remarkably small. The latter has varied from 
$4 to $12.50. (The crowns may be converted into dollars with 
approximate accuracy by regarding the “krona” as $.25.) It is F 
also important to note that there is threefold financial support, § 
which is indicative of the fact that this form of community edu- 
cation is regarded to be of significance to the local community, 
to the individual personally, and to the state as a whole. 

We shall consider, in the next section, the scope over whi 
the Swedish community education exercises its influence a 
the method which it employs.” 
© This article is appearing in two parts, Part Two appearing in a later issue of 


the JOURNAL. Part Two will include the topics: Scope and Method, Results and 
Appraisal, and Significance to the United States. 








THE SOCIAL MEANING AND SIGNIFICANCE 
OF A THEORETICALLY PLANNED ECONOMY* 


JOSEPH F. NOONAN 
Superintendent of Schools, Mahanoy City, Pa. 


Mankind for centuries has struggled to improve its social status. 
Such changes as have transpired with the help of science naturally gave 
rise to a philosophy of life that identifies happiness and contentment 
with economic security. Theorization, speculation, introspective an- 
alysis, and hypothetical prediction are no longer regarded the hallowed 

strumentalities of scholars whose abstruse wisdom has been so fre- 

pntly the source of prolific wonder and bewilderment to the average 
person. In fact, the public has reached a point where at times the whole 
field of abstract reasoning is viewed with unveiled distrust and sus- 
picion. Pure reasoning has never yet solved any applied problem in the 
practical working world. 

From this standpoint, therefore, it may be at least of passing interest 
to review the social consequences and effects of a rapidly changing 
political philosophy, a slowly kindling flame of crackling discontent 
among the masses, a subtly cynical disposition on the part of the average 
person toward the a priori necessity of rugged individualism, a seem- 
ingly positive trend toward governmental centralization of authority 
which in some respects savors of the implied acceptance of the principle 
of dictatorship, and a disconcertingly open disregard for the canons of 
tested experience at times and in places rarely expected. These phe- 
nomena obviously mean that the deeper intrinsic spiritual values which 
have formed the basis of our present social order are rapidly giving way 
under the stress and strain of economic uncertainty to a new set of 
standards that are slowly evolving as the result of a policy of social 
experimentation which at times appears synonymous with blind trial 
and error. 


SOME IMPLICATIONS OF DOUBT 


Is there any basic justification for the regimented mutability of the 


legalized social and economic. practices of today? Does the changing 


order of things represent merely a transient phase in the eternal process 
of social evolution? Are we certain that the formulation of social 


* Manuscript submitted September 26, 1934. 
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principles that will leave their effects for better or worse upon untold 
generations still unborn is in competent hands? Can the American 
people as a whole blindly and without critical analysis accept the doc- 
trine of social telesis without some assurance that it may ultimately 
represent more than the futile gropings of theorists for the light of 
codperative understanding? Should we substitute for chance trial and 
error, if such is the method in vogue at present, the more substantial 
ways of reflective thinking? 

Doing something is not enough. Action may be mature or childish, 
It can be helpful or harmful. Its social value will be finally determined 
by the extent and quality of its effect. 

Naturally the individual, whose back is to the wall in the throes of 
an economic struggle, is painfully conscious of his social plight. The 
futility of his search for help will be reflected in an attitude of hope- 
lessness, indifference, and nonchalance. The ultimate destiny of man- 
kind, or even the less remote prospects of his own possible amelioration, 
are of little primary concern. He is interested in the immediate present 
only. If any event occurs through and by which he can find aid now, 
that in itself will color and control his thinking. The specious nature 
of a quick remedy is likely to be entirely unnoticed. 

Any program of quick dynamic action should be analyzed, dissected 
again and again, subjected to hostile scrutiny, and finally evaluated 
coldly and scientifically without regard to its emotional setting. 

The social process is one of eternal change. Its cognition is discern- 
ible in the discovery of social reality. 


SOCIALIZING POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 


Democratic government is based on the consent of the governed. 
It introduces into the field of political philosophy ar idealized concep- 
tion of the intrinsic value of individualism. The average man is exalted 
and glorified. To him the world of potential opportunity hopefully 
beckons even as a jeweled mirage. There exists nothing which stands 
outside the pale of his acquisitive nature. The world is there to conquer 
if he is able to build the needed authority and prestige. Conflict, strug- 
gle, competition, battle—these are the emergents of democratic ideal- 
ism. They form the basis of a ruthless philosophy that parallels in 
practice the predatory prowess of beasts of the forest. Only the strong 
can survive. 

Democratic leadership, however, has somewhat mitigated the sever- 
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ity of living by the utilization of craft and strategy. The spread of 
education and the advance of science have both contributed to the de- 
velopment of a social consciousness which inherently decries the bar- 
barism of the past and struggles for recognition through the media of 
a multiplicity of ameliorating principles designed to improve the eco- 
nomic status of humanity. These include constantly recurring attacks 
on the existence of poverty, persistently organized campaigns to protect 
the individual against the exigencies of old age, and systematically 
planned efforts to provide adequate care at public expense of the sick, 
crippled, and otherwise physically and mentally handicapped who tend 
to become social charges. 

Democracy has been in the process of constitutional development 
since the original document was definitely accepted. There has been 
persistingly struggling for recognition among those who comprise the 
masses an individualistic leaning toward more effective social, eco- 
nomic, and political participation in common affairs. People are becom- 
ing more aware all the time of their collective strength and power. An 
age of general enlightenment is rapidly dissipating the subversive influ- 
ence of superstition, fear, blind antagonism, and vegetative satisfaction. 

The government can no longer justify its nature by citing authori- 
ties. There must be in evidence some tangible indication of ability to 
solve the problems of the populace. Otherwise the system as now con- 
stituted places itself in jeopardy. This state of affairs can be changed 
only by substituting the practical tenets of pragmatism for the dreamy 
idealism of inert philosophical theorization. ‘The state after all was 
created to administer more efficiently the common affairs of society. 


RUMBLINGS AMONG THE MASSES 


Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness constitute an inalienable 
heritage of the average citizen, but if acceptance of such principles 
means simply the transmission of abstract rights without concrete means 
for their exercise the triple phraseology becomes a mere subterfuge 
without animate meaning. Idealism can find actual exemplification in 
the practical enjoyment of the privileges connoted if viewed in the light 
of social criteria. Otherwise, the philosophy of living must be inter- 
preted in terms of rigorous self-abnegation. 

The masses are vitally concerned with the standard of living. This is 
quite natural because their interests are basically involved. It is only 
when many individuals become dissatisfied personally with their envi- 
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ronment that a collective mob spirit based on an adverse community 
of interest develops. Such spirit may be conservative or radical. It may 
be dynamic or quiescent. Its potentialities for good or evil are about 
equally balanced. 

In industrial mechanization and managerial consolidation, there has 
unfortunately been established a system of human robots who in truth 
may well be termed “forgotten men.” Brawn and muscle were bought 
at a heavy discount in a market where no factor except ability to pro- 
duce was considered. An efficiency shibboleth became the watchword 
of the times. The machinery of big business was geared to a pitch 
where the strain became too great for human endurance. When the 
financial crash came, the world simply collapsed. 

If the control of production had been viewed as a means of enrich- 
ing social values instead of an economic weapon, the consequences 
might have been far less disastrous. Men do not live for the purposes 
of trade and barter. Commerce and industry exist rather for the bene- 
fit of mankind. The servant will not make a good master without 
changing the very nature of human relationships. Yet that is precisely 
what happened. 

Ruthless exploitation of the masses by speculative combinations of 
capital has proven the straw that broke the camel’s back. The leadership 
of big business, then as now, is unresponsive to the newly awakened 
social consciousness of mankind. It hesitates to admit its guilt, to 
acknowledge its maudlin irresponsibility, to mend the error of its ways. 
Meanwhile, men, women, and children everywhere languish in poverty 
with plenty all around, and the mob, under its own power without a 
pilot, lashes and surges to and fro, with no purpose in view except 
recrimination of the most vapid kind. 

There can be no especially dangerous heresy in accepting the social 
principles (a) that every person has the right to work; (b) that com- 
merce, industry, and trade are charged with the responsibility of pro- 
viding employment for all; (c) that the cost of human sacrifice to the 
Moloch of business and industry in the form of maimed, crippled, and 
aged represents an expenditure that society must pay; (d) that the 
standard of measurement to be applied in the determination of indus- 
trial policy should be broadly determined by the principle of the ‘ 
est good to the greatest number.” 

Such a social program will give to the masses a new lease of life, 
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eliminate gradually the class cleavage which is daily becoming more 
acute, and open new vistas of future possibility to the sadly troubled 
relief groups who are living constantly in the shadows of abject penury. 
Until some such theory as this becomes a reality, there will be strikes 
and lockouts, pitched battles between capital and labor, militant conflict 
between the government and its citizenry, and a steadily rising tide of 
troubled thinking which will all the time become more combative and 
insurgent than peaceful and law-abiding. 


A PRIORI INDIVIDUALISM 


It is undoubtedly axiomatic that individual freedom, undirected and 
unrestrained, has been considered one of the major criteria of happy 
living. Generation after generation has toiled, suffered, and bled to 
reduce the restrictive measures of petty tyranny to legal principles 
under which conduct could be allowed to find expression within reason- 
ably circumscribed limitations. In democratic nations, the rights of the 
individual have been jealously guarded and constantly enlarged with 
the result that every citizen has really become a sovereign in his own 
way. Possibly the pendulum has swung too strongly in the one direction. 

This tendency may be responsible for rather wide acceptance of the 
doctrine of a priori individualism. Every person has in part been im- 
bued with the spirit of taking all that could be had so long as it helped 
him to improve his economic and social status. I’oo many unthinking 
leaders as well as commoners have assayed the role of Machiavelli on a 
quixotic scale. Without skill or diplomacy they have simply wandered 
into fields where angels fear to tread. Each man became a God unto 
himself. His conception of the universe was limited only by sheer in- 
ability to extend his own vanity, conceit, and braggadocio. Truly the 
world for some years has been entirely homocentric. 

No individual should be allowed to reach a point in his relationships 
to society whereby his personal power, influence, prestige, or money 
may be employed to the detriment of his fellow men. The growth of 
such economic domination should be checked before thirst for authority 
or greed for gold are harnessed to crush the many for the callous self- 
aggrandizement of the few. When the individual, flushed with success 
through the accumulation of wealth, forgets the debt that he owes the 
body politic that made his status possible, there remains no recourse on 
the part of society except to curb his unnatural ego and curtail his 
objectionable activities with the restraining leash of some form of social 
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control. He has mistaken liberty for license, and must again be restored 
to his senses. 

If this reasoning is correct, there can be no such inherent principle 
as a priori individualism. All men must be induced to regulate their 
actions in such fashion that the welfare of the social group will not be 
adversely affected. The moment that individual behavior harms society, 
a new ethical standard of conduct is thrown into sharp relief which 
bears little relation to abstract forms of idealism. It proselytes the 
hypothesis that here is the real basis upon which moral standards of 
right and wrong must stand or fall. 

Economic control of society, based on the law of supply and demand 
solely, is today a form of political chicanery that finds acceptance by 
no responsible party group. Such an attitude by society at large can only 
mean that rugged individualism for its own sake alone has joined the 
vast array of impractical philosophies that have appeared on the social 
horizon for a period of time merely to disappear finally in the innocu- 
ous sea of discarded theory. 


DEMOCRACY VERSUS DICTATORSHIP 

The difficulty that an individual experiences in satisfactorily regulat- 
ing his own behavior is paralleled by the uncertain and unstable con- 
duct of social groups. As social consciousness gradually evolves, trends 
may be noted which indicate the extent to which common agreement 
exists within the group on such matters as invoke mutuality of response. 
When discordant notes arise in sufficiently diversified fashion to pre- 
vent any semblance of unified thinking, confusion, disorder, and chaos 
develop. The group having lost its entity as an organization of coherent 
interests is helpless and inert. 

Here stands, in all its pallid nakedness, the gruesome skeleton in the 
closet of democracy. 

When population reaches a point at which its size renders true rep- 
resentation in government impractical and impossible of realization, 
the institutions of democracy are confronted with almost insurmount- 
able administrative difficulties. Private capital devotes its energy and 
time to the exploitation of the masses. Political chieftains build party 
machinery in terms of venality and corruption. Ranting demagogues 
inflame the minds of the untutored populace with insidious propaganda 
that sound like a panacea for all social evils. Quackery, knavery, hum- 
buggery, and tomfoolery abound in all quarters. Social reformers, like 
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a veritable brood, fill the air with Utopian schemes which destroy them- 
selves in a visionary melange of theoretical vaporization. Each funda- 
mental social agency, the school, the church, and the home, calls atten- 
tion to its own basic importance and charges that social instability is the 
direct result of its own futile efforts to correct the situation due to the 
failure of society to recognize its peculiar intrinsic worth. Vanity, 
greed, indolence, and arrogance characterize the individual citizen. All 
public action is principally froth and foam. 

Democracy has failed because its participants and beneficiaries have 
been unable to understand the meaning of duty and unwilling to accept 
the burden of responsibility. The cognition of abstract right has been 
too much for human intelligence to grasp. 

Dictatorship arises by virtue of sheer necessity. The dilatory nature 
of democracy is totally unsuited to the prompt, expeditious, and prac- 
tical solution of the problems created by an emergency. This situation 
could not exist if morality of thought and action had been built into 
the structure of social consciousness during the past century. 

Only through social understanding and a clear recognition of social 
values can the principles of democracy be applied to meaningful living 
in the present and future. Otherwise, dictatorship or some other form 
of undemocratic governmental control will prevail. 


REVOLT OF YOUTH 


While experience is a practical teacher, it too often proves a most 
costly one. As three decades and ten give way to the next generation, 
the lessons of posterity should possess some elements of value. This fact 
is recognized, but awareness of its reality is not in itself enough to 
warrant the assumption that new experience is not likewise valuable. 
It is the passivity of human nature that tends to permit such a vagaristic 
conception to take form. Those who have been seasoned in the welter 
of bitter experience frequently become unduly cautious, inordinately 
skeptical, and unreasonably pessimistic. 

Youth lacks this background. It tugs at the leash of restraint in 
search for wider freedom. It is not satisfied to remain circumscribed 
within artificial boundaries. It seeks to express itself in ways of living 
that are peculiar to its own nature. It scoffs at tradition and defies au- 
thority. This is true because both tradition and authority have obviously 
failed to disclose the happy and better life. There is nothing radical 
or passing strange in this pragmatic interpretation of the social value 
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of a system that at the most can hardly be regarded conservatively 
successful. 

It is the younger generation that asks why an economic condition, 
with such appalling social consequences as are attached to it at present, 
has been permitted to develop. Youth observes the facts, wonders about 
them, and asks to be enlightened. The reasoning employed is simple 
enough, and takes the form of inquiries such as follow: 


Do we have sufficient material resources to feed, clothe, and shelter all our 
people? 

If so, why are people starving? 

Has the Government failed to supervise economic distribution effectively enough 
to make possible the social welfare of all? 

Is nature so powerful that man is unable to control its vicious tendencies? 

Can mankind devise a method of economic planning, whereby the happiness, 
contentment, and prosperity of all may be ultimately achieved? 

If so, why should any consideration be given present institutions that stand in 
the way of social-economic reform? 


The canons of tested experience mean nothing to such reflective 
thinking. A dynamic spirit of discovery spurs youth forward with the 
expectation of finding the answer. It is no longer interested in the 
opinions of experts which are barren in productiveness. It demands 
either a solution of the problem or a changed procedure in attempting 
to find the solution. 

This is the story of youthful attitudes and viewpoints. 


CONCLUSION 


A theoretically planned economy may be possible, but no practical 
scheme of a workable nature has ever yet been evolved. Our present 
governmental structure, democratically conceived and inaugurated, has 
broken in places under the stress of economic adversity. This is regret- 
table, but not irremedial. Regimentation, without verifiable factual 
prediction as to ultimate consequences, is untrustworthy, and may prove 
more harmful than beneficial. The development of a social conscious- 
ness, whereby men will interpret the doctrine of codperative interest in 
a big way, will make possible a real lasting solution of the whole 
problem. This can be effected only through education, 
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RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN EDUCA- 
TIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


In order that this section of THE JouRNAL may be of the 
greatest possible service, its readers are urged to send at once to 
the editor of this department titles—and where possible de- 
scriptions—of current research projects now in process in edu- 
cational sociology and also those projects in fields of interest 
kindred to educational sociology. Correspondence upon pro- 
posed projects and methods will be welcomed. 


SOCIAL ECONOMIC TRENDS IN NEW YORK STATE™ 


Because of the very rapid social changes which are taking place 
today, and because of the obvious need for changes in our educational 
system to meet changing social conditions, the Educational Research 
Division of the New York State Education Department has planned a 
series of studies of trends, particularly trends in New York State. ‘The 
assumption underlying these studies is that education should be modi- 
fied in accordance with changing social and economic conditions. It is 
hoped to use data from State reports and from other available sources 
in such a way as to point out the educational implications. For example, 
does the criminal problem in New York State as reflected by admis- 
sions to correctional institutions suggest new responsibilities for public 
education to undertake? May it be that the trend in the growth of 
mental disease has an implication for the way in which we plan our 
school offering? Although we have conquered many forms of disease 
there are certain diseases which have shown no decrease but rather an 
increase. These diseases seem related to our way of life. May it not be 
the schools have some responsibility in teaching children how to live so 
as to conserve health? The reader can easily imagine other questions 
which may be raised, the answers to which would bring about a closer 
relationship between education and varied social tendencies or, in other 
words, make education an integral part of our life. 

Only one study has thus far been made but it has proved very sug- 
gestive. Dr. Bradford F. Kimball has been working for a number of 
months on “Changes in the Occupational Pattern of New York State,” 
using data from the Federal censuses. He has been able to analyze these 


1 ° ° 
This statement has been furnished through the courtesy of Warren W. Coxe, 
Director, Educational Research Division, New York State Education Department.. 
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data for New York State and the United States under the usual census 
division headings and also under a regrouping of census data under 
social economic headings. While in general the trend in New York 
State is found to be very similar to the trend for the whole country, 
as would be expected, nevertheless, there are differences which are very 
interesting and probably significant. For example, in New York State 
the number employed in the production industries is decreasing more 
rapidly than for the United States as a whole. On the other hand, the 
numbers employed in trade, transportation and communication, and 
clerical occupations have increased more rapidly in New York State 
than in the country as a whole. Without going into detail there are 
various reasons for stating that we are passing through a period of 
considerable occupational shifts, due in large part to technological 
development. The study presents the exact nature of these shifts. 

There are a number of implications for education, probably one of 
the most important of which is the need for allowing pupils to become 
better acquainted with occupational changes in order that they may 
have a better background for planning their occupational lives. Because 
of the frequent shifts in certain types of occupation, one may say that 
specialization, at least certain forms, is of less value than formerly. It 
would seem advisable to encourage school boys and girls to find and 
develop several interests, any one of which can be turned to vocational 
advantage when the occasion demands. ; 

It is becoming obvious that trends in one field must be interpreted 
through the help of trends in other fields, that it will be impossible to 
get a full picture of desirable educational changes until a number of 
other studies have been completed. The project as a whole, however, 
promises to be of considerable value, possibly not so much with respect 
to enunciating completely unheard of ideas as in making current ideas 
more specific. 

















BOOK REVIEWS 
Critical Problems in School Administration, Twelfth Yearbook, 
by the Department of Superintendence. Washington: The 
National Education Association of the United States, 1934, 

383 pages. 

The Department of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association has performed a signal service to American education in 
its series of yearbooks. It has appointed commissions that for the most 
part have been composed of competent students of school administra- 
tion. The reports have at times been charged with a professional or 
group-interest bias. This is an open question. The critical reader of the 
Twelfth Yearbook will deplore the absence of a similar report by a 
competent lay commission. 

The topics discussed, and ably discussed, by the Department’s com- 
mission relate to the most fundamental problems of school adminis- 
tration: (1) The Structure of Government and Its Effect on the 
Administration of Schools, (2) The Scope of Education and the 
Local Administrative Unit, (3) The Financial Support of Public 
Education, (4) The Lay Control of Public Schools, (5) Professional 
Administration in School Control, (6) Efficiency in School Manage- 
ment, (7) The Teaching Staff and the Formulation and Execution 
of Administrative Policies, (8) Economy in School Administration, 
and (9) Helping Citizens to Know Their Schools. 

The facts presented, the issues stated, the problems and questions 
raised, and the professional viewpoints revealed make this yearbook 
a distinct contribution to the vast literature on educational administra- 
tion. To say that the report does not state the last word is not to con- 
demn the yearbook. Rather it is to say that the report should be re- 
garded as the basis for widespread critical thought among educators 
and laymen alike on school administration. 

Educators have in recent years been subjected to reasonable and 
unreasonable attacks by laymen. The latter have placed the educator 
in the unfortunate position of a prejudiced judge. The chapter dealing 
with school-public relationships, therefore, becomes an extremely im- 
portant one. It needs profound analysis and expanded thought. The 
schools can be institutionalized to the point where they disregard their 
primary causes and purposes. The reviewer calls attention to this fact 
in the interests of public education as an enduring social agency of the 
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first rank and urges the reader of the yearbook to study the report 
thoroughly and impartially. Thanks to the commission the effort so 
made will be amply repaid. 


Broadcasting Foreign-Language Lessons, by F. H. LuMtey, 
Bureau of Educational Research Monographs, Number 19. 
Edited by JosEpHinE H. Mactatcuy. Columbus: Ohio 
State University, 1934, 90 pages. 


Dr. Lumley has rendered a distinct service in gathering into one 
monograph the facts regarding the broadcasting of foreign-language 
lessons in this and other countries. One leaves the reading of this 
report with the feeling that the teaching of foreign languages at least 
in elementary lessons is rapidly finding its proper place among radio 
programs. The book contains a résumé of experience in foreign-lan- 
guage broadcasting. There is also a report of questionnaires which 
were sent to those who have been occupied with the giving of foreign- 
language lessons over the radio. Another questionnaire sent to pupils 
and teachers in schools making use of radio broadcasts is also reported 
and tabulated. A study of this information indicates that the chief 
value of such work is the training which it can afford in proper pro- 
nunciation of the foreign language. The study also brings out the fact 
that listeners enjoy presentations involving more than one voice and 
that, if schedule difficulties can be overcome, there is a place for such 
broadcasts in the classrooms of many of our educational systems. Care- 
fully controlled tests seem to indicate more improvement in pronuncia- 
tion in classes where the radio broadcast has been a feature of the work. 


Education on the Air, Fourth Yearbook of the Institute for 
Education by Radio. Edited by JossEpHinE H. Mactarcuy. 
Columbus: Ohio State University, 1933, 379 pages. 

I have received these yearbooks from the beginning of the Institute. 
This one indicates progress in radio study and includes some reports 
of unusual interest. One group deals with broadcasting techniques; 
another with school broadcasting; and one with studies of the Co-op- 
erative Group. Three research studies are reported and research trends 
are discussed by the editor. 

To the reviewer the discussions in Part I on “National Aspects” 
present questions, problems, and issues that are of paramount im- 
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portance. The policies of broadcasting companies are matters of na- 
tional concern. The attitude and actions of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission are or should be reflections of the best thought on 
radio in America. Hence, discussions of national radio policy are of 
tremendous social significance. The character and extent of national 
control of broadcasting; the nature and amount of educational broad- 
casts; and the scope of commercial interests are examples of problems 
that illustrate the seriousness of sound planning. Is the radio to empha- 
size mouthwashes, face powders, and lubricating oils at the expense of 
high-class entertainment and education of social importance? Herein 
lies a problem of ownership as well as of control. The point of these 
comments and questions is merely to urge more and still more discus- 
sion of the “National Aspects” of radio comparable to Part I in this 
Fourth Yearbook. 


The Modern Goliath, by Mitton Anperson. Los Angeles, 
California: David Press, 1935, 91 pages. 


An insert states that “this book is the first book” from David Press, 
a new educational and religious press. It is an odd book from two 
viewpoints: (1) it is entirely question and short answer, and (2) it 
sets forth figures singularly without documentation. 

The Modern Goliath is about talking pictures. Sociological, psycho- 
logical, recreational, educational, and religious questions are answered. 
Equipment of sound motion pictures, their production, distribution, 
installation, and cost matters are given attention. 

The author goes about his task with the zeal of a religious crusader. 
One is convinced by a mass of data and, at the same time, troubled by 
the absence of verification. The critical reader, accustomed to use data, 
is likely to spend little authenticated time on this volume. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Science and the Public Mind, by BENJAMIN C. GRUENBERG. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 

Science of Economy, by Lupwic Korany. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

Social Basis of Education, by Harotp Saxe Turtrie. New York: 

Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
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Social Changes During the Depression and Recovery, edited by Wi.- 
LIAM F. OcBurn. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
Social Work with Travelers and Transients, by GrAcE ELEANOR 

KimBLE. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 

Social Work Yearbook, 1935, edited by FrEp S. Hatt. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation. 

Social Worker in the Prevention and Treatment of Delinquency, by 
MarGaretTra WILiiaAMson. New York: Columbia University 
Press. ’ 

Soviet Russia Fights Crime, by LENKA von KoErBER. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company. 

Stammering and Allied Disorders, by C. S. BLUEMEL. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

Statistical Procedures and Their Mathematical Bases, by CHARLEs C, 
PETERS AND WALTER R. Van Vooruis. State College: Penn- 
sylvania State College. 

Tarahumara, an Indian Tribe of Northern Mexico, by WENDELL C, 
BENNETT AND RoBErRT M. Zincc. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press. 




















AVAILABLE NOW 


A LEARNING GUIDE IN 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


by Boyer, Clark, Gordon, and Shilling 
® 


The 1935 edition of this new publication is now available in its com- 
plete and permanent form. 





A learning guide for individual use by the pupil fixes right habits of 
investigation and evaluating by means of an experimental introduction 
to each lesson followed by problems and application of principles and 
laws self-discovered, whereby the pupil's information is extended and 
broadened. Complete and classified reference tables are provided 
throughout the Guide. 

A booklet of end-tests accompanies the Guide. 


Examination copies available 
upon request 
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